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sistency more than what we .usually think of as a
gas. Consequently, any sudden diminution of press-
ure would propagate itself slowly from the point
where it occurred. Putting these things together, it
would seem that, whenever a free outlet is obtained
through the photosphere at any point, thus decreas-
ing the inward pressure, the result would be the sink-
ing of a portion of the photosphere somewhere in the
immediate neighborhood, to restore the equilibrium;
and, if the eruption were kept up for any length of
time, the depression in the photosphere would continue
till the eruption ceased. This depression, filled with
the overlying gases, would constitute a spot. Moreover,
the line of fracture, if we may call it so, at the edges
of the sink would be a region of weakness in the photo-
sphere, so that we should expect a series of eruptions
all around the spot. For a time the disturbance, there-
fore, would grow, and the spot would enlarge and deep-
en, until, in spite of the viscosity of the internal gases,
the equilibrium of pressure was gradually restored be-
neath. So far as we know the spectroscopic and visual
phenomena, none of them contradict this hypothesis.
There is nothing in it, however, to account for the dis-
tribution of the spots in solar latitudes, nor for their
periodicity. Perhaps the longitudinal drift, slight as it
is, which Faye makes the foundation of his theory,
may have some power to determine the region of erup-
tions. Possibly, too, there may be something in the
belief that the fall of meteors produces the spots, an
idea already referred to in connection with their peri-
odicity. While it is hardly possible that, directly, a
meteor, such as we know meteors upon the earth, could
by its fall produce even a small sun-spot, it is not easy
to say what might be the indirect effects consequent